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his side wrote to his Queen in admiration of young Herr von
Billow whom he had met at the table of his father, the
Secretary of State, lie thought him the " best-looking, best-
dtessed and best-mannered young gentleman I have ever met"
This was a sweeping compliment from the pen of the Prime
Minister of that great nation whose genius von Bulow, when
he became Chancellor, unfortunately appreciated so little.
The Congress terminated, Bulow was sent in 1878 as
Second Secretary to the Paris limbassy, where he was soon
promoted to be First Secretary and remaitaed until 1884. Up
to then he had not worked anywhere so long as in Paris,
lie was equipped with conspicuous qualifications for this
position, lie brought with him that French culture which
was part of the heritage of the younger Billows. Since his
student days at Lausanne he had spoken French as fluently
as German, and he was deeply versed in French literature
both old and modern. Long before this time, the French
novel and short story, which was always his favourite reading,
had made him free of that light-hearted circle on the Seine
into which his calling now took him. It required little effort
on his part to feel at home in the intellectual atmosphere of
the Paris salons.
The Paris years lived in his memory as years rich in cultural
development, lie was drawn into the intellectual activity of
this period. It was the time when the theatre and novel of
Paris were engaged on their triumphal march through the
world, including Germany, and the French were avenging
themselves for the disastrous policy of the Tuilerics by pro-
ducing works of great creative merit in the domain of art.
But the great political leaders of the Third Republic had also
captivated him, notably Lcx>n Gambetta, whom he came to
know personally, lie saw this brilliant and fiery statesman
at the height of his parliamentary glory, soon to be ended by
his sudden death, By nature and upbringing young Bulow
was disposed to favour cordial relations between Germans
and French in all questions of culture. It could not but
offend his sensibilities that Germany and France should
remain divided, or that France should cease to exert an equal
influence with Germany in the spheres of politics, culture and
taste* At that time nothing could have been more opposed
to his views than a humiliation of the genius of France, for